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Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  letters  in  this  week's  mailbag  are  good  evidence  that  home  butchering 
season  is  in  full  swing  on  many  farms,  and  that  housewives  are  busy  taking  care 
of  the  meat  for  the  family.     Questions  coming  in  this  week  are  about  curing  and 
smoking  pork,  canning  meat  at  home,  rendering  lard,  making  sausage  and  scrapple, 
and  —  but  that's  enough  to  give  you  an  idea  what  farm  housewives  are  interested 
in  these  days. 

Now  if  you  are  not  a  farm  housewife,  you  may  be  interested  in  these 
questions  just  the  same.     Even  if  you  buy  all  your  ham,  bacon,   sausage,  and 
other  meat  products,  you  may  want  to  know  how  they're  prepared. 

So  let's  take  up  the  questions  today,  one  by  one,  beginning  with  those 
about  curing  and  smoking  meat.     The  answers  to  these  questions  come  from  Mr. 
K.  F.  Warner,   senior  extension  meat  specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  first  letter  asks:     "Why  is  it  so  necessary  to  keep  the  pork  and  the 
trine  cold  during  curing?" 

Mr.  Warner  explains  that  a  low  temperature  prevents  the  meat  from  spoiling 
while  the  salt  is  working  into  it  to  preserve  it.     He  says  curing  is  a  race 
between  salt  and  the  spoilage  bacteria  in  the  pork.     The  salt  takes  weeks  to 
Penetrate  the  meat  enough  to  protect  the  center  of  hams  and  shoulders.     If  the 
ffleat  is  not  cold  enough  during  that  time,   the  bacteria  will  win  out  over  the 
salt,  and  the  meat  will  spoil.     The  safest  temperature  for  the  meat  and  the  brine 
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during  curing  is  "between  36  and  yS  degrees  Fahrenheit.     This  is  about  the 
temperature  packing  houses  use.     Many  farmers  still  cure  meat  at  temperatures 
warmer  than  ko  degrees.     But  anyone  who  cures  at  these  higher  temperatures 
takes  a  "big  chance  on  spoilage. 

Here's  the  second  question:     "Which  of  the  curing  ingredients  does  the 
most  toward  preserving  hams  and  "bacon?" 

Mr.  Warner  says  salt  does  the  biggest  share  of  the  preserving  or  curing 
job.    But  saltpeter  and  smoke  also  help.     The  chief  use  for  saltpeter  or  nitrate 
of  soda  is  to  "fix"  the  "bright  red  color  of  the  lean  meat.     Smoking  the  meat 
after  curing  does  more  toward  giving  the  meat  its  familiar  smoked  taste  and 
color  than  toward  preserving  it.     But  smoking  does  help  dry  the  meat  and  it 
helps  to  seal  the  surface  and  keep  the  fat  from  turning  rancid. 

Two  other  ingredients  often  used  in  curing  pork  are  sugar  and  pepper. 
Sugar  helps  the  flavor  and  texture  of  the  meat.     It  softens  the  harsh  salt 
taste,   so  the  sugar  cure  is  more  popular  than  the  plain  salt  cure.     As  for 
pepper,  many  people  dust  pepper  over  the  cured  meat.     This  is  not  to  preserve 
the  meat  hut  to  add  flavor. 

Now  here  is  Question  No.  3:     "''/hat  is  a  Smithfield  ham?" 

The  name  Smithfield  comes  from  a  town  in  Virginia.     Smithfield  ham  is  the 
famous  "eld  ham"  of  the  "old  South."     The  meat  usually  comes  from  hogs  fattened 
on  peanuts.     After  dry- curing  and  smoking,   the  ham  hangs  in  a  dry  room  for  a 
year  or  more  to  take  on  a  mellow  aged  flavor. 

You'll  find  directions  for  preparing  Smithfield  ham  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1186.     The  name  of  this  bulletin  is  "Pork  on  the  Farm."    You  can  get  a  copy 

writing  the  Department  of  Agricul ture ,  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  while  the  free 
supply  lasts. 
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Here's  a  question  about  cooking  ham.     A  housewife  writes:     "I  understand 
that  for  safety  to  health  fresh  pork  needs  thorough  cooking.     Does  this  rule 
hold  for  ham  and  "bacon  also?" 

Yes,  all  pork  and  pork  products  need  thorough  cooking.     That  means  not 
only  fresh  pork,  and  hamburgers  made  with  beef  and  pork,  but  also  smoked  ham  and 
bacon  and  shoulders,  and  sausage.     The  reason  is  that  lean  meat  of  hogs  may 
contain  tiny  parasites  called  trichinae  (pronounced  trick- i-nee ) .     You  can't  see 
these  parasites  except  under  a  microscope,  but  if  they  happen  to  be  alive  in  the 
pork  you  eat,   they  can  cause  you  serious  illness.     Thorough  cooking  is  your 
protection.     Heat  kills  trichinae. 

By  the  way,  any  other  questions  about  cooking  ham,  and  bacon,  and  picnic 
shoulders  you'll  find  answered  in  a  leaflet  called  "Cooking  Cured  Pork."  This 
leaflet  also  is  free  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  while  the  supply  holds 
out.     "Cooking  Cured  Pork"  is  Leaflet  No.  81. 

Now  here's  a  letter  asking  how  to  preserve  home-butchered  pork  by 
freezing. 

You'll  find  directions  for  putting  your  pork  in  freezer  lockers  or 
refrigerated  lockers  in  that  bulletin  called  "Pork  on  the  Farm." 

The  last  question:     "What  seasonings  shall  I  use  in  homemade  fresh 
sausage  ?" 

The  usual  seasonings  for  sausage  are:     salt,  ground  sage,  pepper,  cloves 
or  nutmeg,  and  perhaps  a  very  little  sugar. 

You'll  find  recipes  for  sausage  of  various  kinds  in  the  bulletin  I've 
just  mentioned.     Once  again,   this  bulletin  is  called  "Pork  on  the  Parm. " 
H  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1186.     And  it  is  free  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  while  it  lasts. 
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